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To the Teacher 

1 'I'lus book IS planned to stimulate inteiestm 
liuinan aftaiis Thcte will be no dilliculty in gmiiti. 
fuithcr infoimation once the pupils want to know, 
but ai fiist many of them may not want to know 
\X e have thci efoic dealt biiefly with a large numbei 
of problems ui the hope that every pupil will find 
some worth lus seiious considciation. 

2 Class discussions and debates should be en- 
couiagcd F\ptession IS half the leaimng process, 
and until pupils begin to discuss social pioblems 
they will not ically understand them 

All pupils cannot get oral expiession in the 
time available and wiitten expression should theie- 
foi c be used Let cvciy pupil wiite a book on Citi- 
yenship as suggested in the Exetcises. Let it be hi^ 
book, and tteat it with icspect It is undesiiable, 
for example, to deface it with red ink oi blue pencil 
Occasional maiginal comments in pencil oi helpful 
suggestions gU'en vetbally will be appieciated 

4 The class encyclopaedia, which the pupils aic 
asked to compile, is an independent apptoach 
to Citizenship and general knowledge Once it is 
going well, tiain the pupils to leave maigins, to 
airangc the pictuies carefully, and genetally to 
make each page look as effective as the page of a 
wcll-piinted book The left-hand margin can be 
1 tiled with the thumb nail, and the other matgins 
guessed Blank papei looks bettet than ruled papei 
Theie is no need to buiiy these refinements, as 
'revised editions’ of atticles can be made at any 
time 


J C.H. 
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T/je Problem 

Many famous men haA'^e wiitten books to describe 
an imaginary countiy where the inhabitants were 
St long and healthy and lived peacefully and happily 
all their In es That is the ideal towards which good 
citi/cns aie striving When we sec in out civiliza¬ 
tion disease and cruelty and hardship, it is some 
consolation to us to realize that in past years it has 
been much worse When our fathers and mothers 
weie at school there were many children who had 
hidlv foi tried bodies because they were under-fed 
Onh a bundled years ago little children in this 
countiy had to work long hours in factories and 
coal-mines When crops failed in Ireland in 1847 
many men, women, and children ]usr died of 
starvation 

The happier woild we live in now has been 
bt ought about by men and women who tried to 
impiove things Some of them wotked to improve 
the health of the people, some to improve the edu¬ 
cation, some to improve the houses, the food, the 
water supply, the ships, the trams, and so on Every 
citizen who tried to help has done his share, and 
it IS a great thing to be able to say in one’s old age; 
'I have fought the good fight I have finished the 
course I have kept the faith ’ 

Unfortunately, all boys and gitls do not under¬ 
stand how to help, and it is the duty of older people 
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tn tell them how to make the best of life foi them¬ 
selves and foi othets That IS what we are going to 
tiy to do in this book. 

Now a good citizen is not a man who gives up 
doing all the things he would like to do and does 
unpleasant things to please other people. Many of 
the men and women who made the greatest contii- 
butions to civilization were just doing what they 
leally wanted to do Chailes Darwin, who enjoyed 
himself studying animals and plants, George 
Stephenson, who enjoyed himself building steam 
engines, Florence Nightingale, who wanted to look 
after the wounded soldiers of the Crimean War— 
all helped to make life happier for us, and they did 
this by doing what they were interested in doing 
But certain other people whom we will not name 
also did what they wanted to do, and only made life 
more difficult for those who followed. 

In our complicated civilization nowadays it is 
often difficult to know what is the tight thing to do, 
and It will he easier if we first go back to the early 
forms of society and consider how these people 
managed to make life better. 

Twelve thousand years ago there were no civil¬ 
ized countries Afen and women lived in tribes and 
hunted wild animals for food. What would be the 
duty of a good member of the tube then^ He would 
help all he could to get more food He would not 
stculfood f] om his fiiends. He would not fight with 
his f]lends, but he would fight fiercely against 
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enemies If a woman, had childien, she would help 
them to glow up stiong and biave and would 
cncouiagc them to woik foi the tube and fight for 
the tube when danger thieatened 
About ten thousand yeais ago some of these tribes 
leal ned to glow crops and to keep cows and sheep 
They also settled down to live in definite places 
\\ hat would a good member of the tube have to do 
now^ He would still have to be prepared to fight, 
fot there were many hungry savages outside his 
settlement who would steal food if they got the 
chance He would also have to learn Iiow to look 
after the ciops or the animals And laws would have 
to be made about how the food was to be kept and 
used 

XT hen the savages learned to build houses and 
ships and to write and count, they were no longer 
savages but civilized men and women They had 
then many more things to learn if they wanted to 
help their tube Laws had to be made about health, 
about buying and selling, about marriage and child- 
1 en and education and many other things Here are 
some of the laws made for the Hebrews when they 
were becoming a nation. the quotations are from 
the Old Testament. 

He that .smiteth a man, so that he die, shall be surely- 
put to death And he that smitcth his father, or his 
inothui, shall be suicly put to death. And he that stealeth 
a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he 
shall surely be put to death 

If a man shall steal an ox, or a sheep, and kill it, or sell it, 
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liL shall lesLoic live oxen fot an ox, and foui slieepfoia 
sheep 

Thou shall nol oppicss an Inied seivant that is pool and 
needy, w hethci he he of thy biethicn, oi of thy stiangeis 
that aic m thy land within thy gates 

Thou shall not mu/?le the ox when he ticadeth out the 
com 

Even foul bundled yeais ago, men md women 
weie very much the same as they are now Some of 
then laws, howevei, appeal tembly cruel to us . 

If a false witness rise up against any man to testify against 
liim til It u Inch IS \i tong, then both tlie men, between whom 
the crintioveisy is, shall stand befote the Lend, bcfoie the 
piiests and the judges, which shall be m these days, and 
the judges shall make diligent ine|uisition and, behold, if 
the M itness he a false witness, and hath testified falsely 
against his hiothci, then shall ye do unto him, as he had 
thought to hate done unto his biother so shalt thou put 
the evil iwat ftom among you 

And those which it mam shall heat, and feat, and shall 
liencefotth commit no nime any sucli evil among you 
And thine eye shall not pity, hut life shall go foi life, eye 
foi tye, tooth for tooth, hand foi hand, foot foi font 

Here was the terrible punishment laid down foi a 
stubborn and rebellious son 

If a man have a stubborn and lebelhoiis son, which will 
not obey the voice of his father, nr the voice of his mothei, 
and that, w’hen they have chastened him, will not hearken 
unto them' then shall his father and his molhel lay hold on 
him, and hung him out unto the elders of his city, and unto 
the gate of his place, xnd they shall say unto the eldeis of 
his city This nui son is stubborn and lehellious, he will not 
obey oui yoice, he is a glutton, and a drunkaid And all 
the men ot his city shall stone him with stones, that he 
die so shall thou put evil away ftom among you, and 
all Isiael shall heai, and feai 

Severe punishments were necessary in those days. 




migiatton of the tribe 
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Life was hud, and unless fhetc was obedience and 
co-opeiaUon, the ttihcs would lae crushed by then 
enemiLS H\cn nowadays in a war disobedience is 
sometimes punished by death, and on boarda ship at 
anv time a man who disobeys the captain is put in 
linns at once and iinpnsoned when the ship teaches 
poit The disobedience of one man may cause a 
ship to he sunk and all the passengers and ciew 
to be chow ned Soldiers and sailors arc tiained to 
obedience, anei undeistand the need foi it It is 
seldom norvadays that severe punishments arc 
necessary 

bs the tribes settled down into cities, life became 
easier for them and a kindlier spun developed 
Aloie than ntnetecn hundied years ago Jesus was 
preaching a new doctrine 

Ye have heucl that it hath been said, An eye foi an eje, 
and a tooth foi a tooth' but 1 say unto you, That yc lesist 
not Cl il but whosoever shall smite thee on thy light cheek, 
turn to him the othei also And if any man will sue thee 
at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also And vhosoevtr shall compel thee to sgo a mile, go 
with him twain Give to him that asketh thee, and fiom 
him that would boriow of thee luin not thou away 

This was remaikable advice to give to human 
beings, but a great many felt that there was much 
truth in It. Jesus did not always follow the advice 
himself, for he once diovc the money-changers out 
of the Temple As a rule, howevei, he tried to make 
men bcttei hv being kind to them and helping them 
1 he more wc understand the human mind, the 
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more we find that Jesus is light We know now that 
many of the bad men and women have been made 
bad by being badly treated themselves in infancy, 
and often, if wc aie kind to them and help them,, 
they become good citi?ens 

"Vie have not yet leached the stage, however, 
when we can tell oui policemen to behave in that 
way If a policeman captured a man who had stolen 
someone’s coat and told him to take his cloak also, 
the thief might be ashamed of himself and become 
a better citizen, but it is just as likely that he would 
come back foi the hat and boots 
Heie IS a little poem which is worth thinking 
about; 


Theu li bo much good in the woist of us. 

And so much bad in the best of us. 

That It ill behoves any one of us 
To find fault with the rest of us 

THINGS TO DO 

1 Begin to wiite a book of youi own on Citizenship Don’t 
be atiaid if you spell a word 01 two viongly oi say some 
things ^ihat are not quite coriect We all make mistakes at 
first 'i ou will soon leain with practice Stait now and write 
Chaptei I The title might be ‘Life now compaicd with life 
long ago’, or anothei title if you piefei it Use the same titles 
as in this book, if you like 

2 Try to get a suitable picture to paste in your book be¬ 
side the writing This will make it look much better 

3 Ask your teacher if you can have a class debate on one 
or mole of the following subjects 

( 17 ) Man was happiest when he was a hunter 

(I) In what ways does a good citizen difter fiom a bad 
citizen 5 
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Human Nafutc 

Pioi’Li who keep hens and ducks often let a hen 
hatch out duck eggs. It ts very amusing to watch 
the ducklings when they hatch out. They wander 
about, picking up food, and the hen helps them to 
hncl It I'hcn it comes on to lain ‘Cluck, cluck,’ 
says the hen, ‘come in undei the shed now, oi you 
will get all wet ’ ‘Oh, hut \vc like getting wet,’ say 
the little ducks, who have oil on then featheis, and 
off they go paddling in the watei, with the pool 
hcdiagglcd hen following them She cannot undei- 
stand them at all One day they hnd a pond, and in 
they go ‘Cluck, cluck, cluck,’ says the hen in alaim, 
‘come out quickly, oi you’ll be cliowned.’ But the 
ducklings wondci what she is woitying about, for 
they swim quiie safely all ovei the pond 

'J'he ducklings can do these things because then 
anccstois practised them for thousands of years If 
the ducklings lived in the same enviionment as then 
ancestors did, they would hatdly make a mistake 
One day, howevei, a duckling died suddenly The 
owner wanted to know why it died, and he opened 
up Its digestive tiact Do you know what was in 
11^ A cigaictte-end This was something new in 
the cn\ iionment and the duckling had made a mis¬ 
take Anothci duckling died suddenly It had swal¬ 
lowed a piece of blight wnc bo the ownet went 
over the gi ass where the ducklings lived and picked 



On opposite banks of the Thames at Westminstei are 
situated [iihove) the Houses of Parliament, the legislative heait 
of the Pmpue, and {hehw) the County Hall, seat of the 
Government of London 
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Up all such danireious objects, and the othet du^-k- 
hnjrs giew up without trouble 

Boys and j^irls aie like these ducklings As a lulc 
they know' wdiat is good foi them and what is the 
light thing to do in most circumstances. But in a 
few things they ate veiy likely to make mistakes 
They are apt to behave as their savage ancestors 
behaved, and such behaviour is not ahvays suitable 
for a civilization The savage used his nails and his 
teeth on an enemy Young children tend to do the 
same when they ate angry Even after a boy has 
been trained how to behave, you may see him snarl 
or sneer at another boy Watch his top lip when he 
does this and you will sec he is lifting it as a dog 
does to deal his teeth for the bite. 

If you undeistand these points you can soon 
understand about good and bad behaviour For bad 
behaviour is usually just ordinary behaviour m the 
wuong place or at the wrong time 

It IS often said that dirt is matter in the wrong 
place Sand is dirt if it is in youi eyes, but it is not 
dirt on the sea-shore. Oil is dirt if it is on your face, 
but not if It IS on the piston of a motor bicycle 
In the same way, bad behaviour can often be steel¬ 
ed into another channel, and then it becomes good 
behavioui. F.ven nowadays it is good to be angry, 
and even cruel, at times jV woman who saw child¬ 
ren being badly tieatcd and was not angry wmuld 
be a poor type of wmman. A doctor who could not 
he Liuel if it w as necessaiy to save a man’s life would 
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he 1 pool doctor If a boy is making a nuisance of 
himself charging about the house, we might punish 
liim for being a nuisance, but it would be better if 
we could get him into a football team and let him 
chaige about as much as he liked When he return¬ 
ed to the house he would probably want to sit down 
in peace That is one of the things we tiy to do in 
oui schools and colleges We tty to steer these 
natuial intciests into places wheie they will be use¬ 
ful, 01 ai least will do no harm 

The most difficult bchavioui wc have to manage 
in our civilization is lighting Oui savage ancestors 
had so much lighting to do They had to fight wild 
animals which tiled to kill them They had to kill 
wild animals for food They had to fight other 
tribes. And they did this for half a million years 
Is it surpiising that many men still enjoy fighting ^ 

I housands will attend a boxing match 01 wrestling 
match, and thousands enjoy a war, although it means 
misery for us all Yet it is impoitant for us to face 
tliese facts, foi possibly it may be a good thing for 
OUI civilizaiion if sve encourage people who enjoy 
fighting to take up boxing and let them get all the 
righting they want in that way If this would help 
to satisfy them, it would be bettei than starting a 
wai, in which millions of people would be killed 
and moie money wasted than would give us all 
happiness, comfoit, and even luxuries for the rest of 
our lives. 

Afost of the laws that ate made in oui own 

) 
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countiy and in othci countties aie made to contiol 
the savage behavinui that temaitis iii all of us l et 
It IS this sa\ age behaviour that must foim the basis 
of all out hchavioui. If we prohibit a child fiom 
doing most of the things he wants to do, he can only 
sit still and do nothing This may be an advantage 
when he is a baby, but it will be a disadvantage when 
he IS expected to earn his living Theie arc many 
men and women who always prefei to do nothing 
because they weic ttained to do nothing when they 
weie infants. The task foi all of us is to find things 
to do winch wc want to do and then find how we 
can adapt those things to the scivice of the 
community, oi, alternatively, to find what the 
community wants us to do, and then find how we 
can intciest ouiselvcs in that woik 
Hcic IS an example. A young child likes to play 
with watei One mothei says: ‘You must not play 
with water—you’ll get youi clothes wet. Have this 
sweet instead ’ Tins is not the way to educate child- 
len Anothei mothci says ‘Goodi He wants to 
do something. I’ll get him an apion to save his 
clothes and let him play ’ The child plays with the 
water and thoroughly enjoys himself. Because he 
has played with watei, he latei becomes inteiested 
in pumps He wants to know how they work 
Because of the intetest in pumps, he may become a 
veiy good engineer 

This example is not just a wild guess It is now 
well known that these eaily intciests of childten 
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have the gieatest importance in then lives In all 
good homes and good nui seiy schools the childi en 
are encouraged to find interesting things to do, be¬ 
cause teachers can easily direct these interests into 
channels which will be socially useful It is the boys 
and gills who do things who grow up into fine men 
and women—men and women who contribute 
something beneficial to the world, and who can do 
anything the community needs them to do 

THINGS TO DO 

1 Wute Chaptet II of youi hook on Citizenship Call it 
‘Why people are not ilu a} s leasonable’, 01 a bettei title if you 
can think of one Here is a stoiy you may use if you like A 
man lan haul to catch a train, and )usl as he got on the plat- 
f( 11 m the train steamed out As he was walking back, feeling 
veil annojed and tiled, he passed a man who was tying his 
lace He pushed him ovei and said ‘You ate always standing 
theie, anyway ’ Perhaps you know other stones of this kind 

2 Can you get a suitable pictuie to paste in youi book? 

3 Ask your teachei if you can have a class debate on one of 
the following subjects 

(ii) Boxing only makes people brutal 

(/)) Mow wars could be avoided 


ni 

Health 

W' HEN men began to live together in one place, rules 
had to be made about health In the Old Testament 
there are a great many rules about what to eat and 
what not to cat, how to keep well, and how to cure 
disease. Here are some of them: 
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Notwithstam-linir thnu maye'it kill and cat flesh 
'hall nnt cat the blood, ye shall pout it upon the eavth as 
watei 

These aic the beasts which ye shall cat the o\, the 
sheep, and the goat, the halt, and the loebuck, and the 
fallow deci, and the wild goat 

These ye shall eat of all that are in the watcis all that 
have fins and scales shall ye cat and v,hatsocvei hath 
not tins and scales ye may not eat, it is unclean unto you 
Ot all clean birds ye shall eat And eveiy cieeping 
thing that llieth is unclean unto you they shall not be 
eaten 

Almost all of the elaborate rules regarding health 
and behaviour which were laid down in the Old. 
Testament had a sound basis at the time, although 
some of them aic out-of-date now Wc know so 
much more about the body now and about how to 
keep our cities healthy that one would think we 
should have solved this problem of health long ago 
But as Civilization goes on, more difficulties seem to 
arise We get diseases now from every country on 
the globe We get new illnesses which hardly exist¬ 
ed a hundred years ago The more artificial the 
woild becomes, the moie difficult it is for the human 
body to adapt itself to the environment The lush¬ 
ing motot-cars not only kill and in]ute thousands, 
but make us all more anxious. Alachinery does the 
heavy woik which kept our bodies fit and strong 
iMore and more we sit in machines and attend to 
machines, and the body’s power of fighting disease 
lb leduced. xVlso, when human beings get boied. 




Tt IS easier to be healthy in a healthy envuonment 
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they C'lt too much, smoke too much, drink alcohol, 
.uul i!;ci discontented Discontent causes unhappi¬ 
ness, unhappiness causes bodily illnesses — illnesses 
of a kind doctors cannot cute 

Foitunatcly, we have been able to devise a num- 
hei of games and occupations which help us to avoid 
these illnesses Football, ciicket, tennis, golf, and 
all the other games at which we pursue a ball ate 
occupations lesembling the hunting which out an- 
cestoi s enjoyed Boxing and wiestling ai c vaiiations 
of the old lighting Swimming, climbing ttees and 
mountains, playing with bows and arrows, living in 
tents, and so on aie forms of primitive behavioui 
V. Inch appeal to many of us fot the same reason that 
the pond appeals to the ducklings The Boy Scout 
and (dill Guide movements were also devised to 
give boys and gitls something of a natural life to 
glow in The older men and women can steer iheir 
interests, as they grow, into activities that will be of 
use to the nation 

The problem of keeping people healthy is usually 
considered from two aspects: (i) how the indivi¬ 
dual can keep healthy, and (2) how the community 
can keep healthy. It may be healthy for the indivi¬ 
dual to drink plenty of water, but in a town at least 
It IS the duty of the ruleis to provide pure water 
The individual can keep himself fit and try to avoid 
getting dangerous germs into his system, but the 
rulers should see that there ai e not too many danger¬ 
ous germs about. The citizens should eat only good 
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food, the luleis should see that bad food is not 
allowed to be sold jVnd so on with neatly every 
pioblem. 

A gieat many people in our civilization suffer 
frc)m illnesses which aie caused by woiiy and fear, 
h'ou will heat people say: ‘I was so woiiicd I could 
iv >1 eatand many people think that all that happens 
IS that the peison will get hungry latei and all will 
be well If, howevei, a peison is worried for days 
u a time, the digestive system will not work, and 
I he food in the stomach and intestines will go bad. 
If this happens often, disease will begin somewhere 
in the system and may cause all kinds of illnesses 
This IS only one of many ways in which worry can 
make people ill 

Boys and giils ate often made ill by over-eating 
Sometimes they ]ust get sick and ate soon better 
again, but sometimes children get colds and bron¬ 
chitis from eating too much starchy food or too 
much sugar Sweets especially can be dangerous for 
duldien who have too many of them and are well 
ted at liome A cold or bionchitis (a big cold) is one 
of the body’s ways of throwing off poison The 
body uses this process to throw off poisons which 
accumulate in the body from over-eating, as well as 
to throw off poisonous germs which have come 
from the environment 

Now that so many people live close together, care 
has to be taken by the rulers of towns to have good 
diains, clean streets, hospitals for sick people, and 
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SO on. It IS wondciful how well cveiy town in out 
counliy IS managed E^ ety hungiy person can get 
food Evetyonc can get fresh watei Every child 
can get a good education If a child looks hungry, 
he IS fed m school Everyone has a choice of thou¬ 
sands of good hooks to lead foi nothing If anyone 
is seriously ill or hurt, he is taken in an ambulance 
to a comfortable hospital. No one is allowed to hit 
anyone else or steal from anyone, and if you think 
theie is a buiglat in your house, you have only to 
telephone and several policemen will arru'e in a fast 
cai. What would our savage ancestors have given 
to have had a life like that' 

Now these wonderful set vices do not diop out of 
the clouds, as the lain does, they ate organized. If 
some people did not take an interest in. the city, we 
should not ha\ c all these things, and if people do 
not continue to take an interest in tire city, we shall 
lose these things W’hat arc you boys and girls going 
to do about it when you grow up ^ The fewer the 
people who care about the city, the worse the city 
becomes The nioi e people who live only for them¬ 
selves, the less efficient the nation becomes. And 
there is a great danger that civilized countries like 
Britain will collapse, as the Roman Empire collaps¬ 
ed, just because the people became greedy and 
selfish and did not care 

Every man and woman should do a job which is 
a help to the nation If he does not, he is consuming 
good food and doing nothing for it The nation 





Girl Guides and Boy Scouts live a more natuial life 
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would be better without him He has no leal place 
in life, and he will know in his heart that he is a 
fiaud. 

Lvciv man and woman should learn to think 
about national affaiis Now that aeroplanes can fly 
at three ot four hundicd miles an houi, every coun- 
liy IS nui neighboui and no country can be ignoicd 
T he people who go vein oui country are appointed 
by us These politicians will do what we want them 
to do, and if the nation is not lun as well as it might 
be, the fault is laigcly out own 

HUNGS ro DO 

1 Wiitc ( liapiLi Jtl (if youi book Call a ‘Health’, or 
^oniL utle like that bay what \ou want to sat about how to 
keep lit and how the cit\ helps to keep us lit, |and then yet a 
suitahle pictuiL to paste in 

2 \sk voiu teachciif you can have a debate on one 01 more 
of the followitw subjects 

(</) People ate now hcalthiei than ihc) w ere long ago 

(I’) ‘Eailyto bed and early to ii'-e makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and w ise ’ 

3 Begin to wiitc up a class encyclopaedia, that is, a book 
which tells }ou about e\ci\thinu; Which subject w^ould you 
like to wiitc about 5 Hcic ate some to choose fiom 

Football, cricket, netball, tennis, lion, tiger, elephant, eagle, 

albatioss, Afiica, Ameiica, Austialia, any country, towm or 

river, any well-knowm man or woman, &c 
W'rite an article now on a sheet of papei and get a pictuie to 
illustiate your attiele if you can This will make a beginning 
with the class encyclopaedia Appoint someone to aiiange 
the articles in alphabetical ordet Next lesson we shall do 
some articles about Citizenship 
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Vohttcs 

A GOOD Citizen should vote at elections Should he 
vote foi the Conseivative or for the Socialist? 
Ihcie aie leasons why he should vote foi one, and 
icasons why he should vote for the other hlany 
people think they have considered the question fully 
.ind ate undoubtedly voting for the better man, but 
usually the decision is not a reasonable decision at 
.ill — It IS |ust a pic|udicc A boy whose fathei is a 
(lonscu ative is likely to become a Conseivative 
A boy whose fathci is a Socialist is likely to become 
a Socialist, and no amount of explanation of the 
Rhaiuagcs of the other policy will make any im- 
picssion on him ’^'ou might think that, if a boy is a 
keen Socialist although his father was a Conser- 
vatiy^e, heie at least is a boy who has thought things 
out. It may, however, only be a case of a rebellious 
son who became a Socialist merely in oidei to be 
didcicnt fiom his fathei 

Apair from this bias fiom the home, there are 
many other kinds of bias If a man has a business 
w’hich brings him in a good deal of money and 
gives him and his family comfort and happiness, 
naturally he does not want any change made 
wdrich will deprive him of his comfort. But if a 
man works very hard and gets very little for it, 
wdiile he secs other people getting a large share 
of the wealth of the world for doing very 
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Jltdc, he thinks if is time things weie changed 
Roughly speaking, the position is this - cveiyone 
IS agreed that the pooici people should get mote 
money and moie help than they do get, and that 
they should get this help as soon as it' can possibly 
be given Some of the pool say, 'Well, share out 
the wealth now — theie is plenty of it about,’ hut if 
we share out the wealth now, no one will be able to 
run a business, and soon most people will have no 
jobs and no wages ‘Well, let the State lun the busi¬ 
ness The State can lun the Post Oflice and build 
warships, why cannot it tun cveiyihing else^’ It 
could, of couise The onlypioblem is, could the State 
tun businesses bcltei and pay highei wages than 
the people who aie now tunning the businesses? 
Some people say it could, some people say it could 
not, and that is one of the pioblcms boys and gills 
have to think about 

Remember one point, howeuer, when you aie 
thinking about it. Do not assume that the membeis 
of Pailianient who will control the industry and 
commerce of the nation will all he honest and cap¬ 
able men. Theie may he some rogues among them. 
Once they have powei over business, some people 
may tty to bribe them to get good posts, and some 
politicians may want to take biibes These things 
will have to be guaided against, and this is no easy 
mattei 

Secondly, in a countiy like Bittain, which lives by 
tiade, you would have to he suie, before the State 
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took ovet the motoi industiy^ foi example, that the 
State could ptoduce bettei motoi-cais than iSIoitit,, 
Fold, and othci fit ms do now Foi if the cats made 
by the Slate weie m any way infeiioi, oui customeis 
abioad might buy Geiman 01 Italian cars instead of 
ouis 

\Vc cannot, like Russia, live on out land We 
could only suppoit about five million people in 
Biitain, and at present we have foity-five millions to 
suppoit If we want changes made we shall have to 
mo\ e carefully, 01 we may all starve 

People who helievc that the State should tun the 
banks and the businesses ate called Socialists Theic 
IS really not much difference between intelligent 
Socialists and intelligent Conseivatives Theyaie 
all agreed that the State must control business to 
some extent The Socialists say the State should, 
little by little, conttol it more. The Conseivatives 
say, ‘Possibly, but not so quickly as you Socialists 
think.’ 

Poor people often do not understand how much 
money richer people have to pay If a man has a 
good income, the State takes a quaiter of it or more 
for income-tax, and a large sum for rates on his 
house He has to pay for his children’s education, 
dental treatment, and so on. The doctors charge him 
twice as much as they charge poorer people for the 
same services If any of his family goes to hospital, he 
has to pay more there too. He must buy more ex¬ 
pensive clothes in order to keep his )oh. His church 
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expects moic Evciybody expects mote, bo that the 
cliffeicncc tn incomes often appeals much gicatci 
than It leally is 

It IS quite easy foi the State to make that diff eicnce 
gieatei oi less, as it thinks best As a lule, the people 
who liave the most money don’t want any more to 
he taken fiom them, and the people who have the 
least money want mote help without payinp; for it 

Probably the most difficult decision a good citizen 
has to take is to decide who has to pay foi the in¬ 
creasing expenses of the State The more the State 
looks aftet the health and well-being of its citizens, 
the more money it needs If too much money is 
taken fiom the people who have businesses, the 
businesses will fail If the businesses fail, the Govern¬ 
ment will have to lun them If the Govei nment can 
lun them better, something will be gained. If the 
Govei nment cannot run them better, something will 
be lost If, on the other hand, the poorer people are 
asked to pay too much, they may feel unjustly treat¬ 
ed and send more of their own men to Parliament 
to change the laws And if they cannot get satis¬ 
faction that way, they may begin a war against the 
wealthy people, as they did in France in 1789 On 
the other hand, if the wealthy people feel they are 
going to be lobbed by the poor, they may begin a 
war against the poor, as they did in Spain in 1936 

The best way is to appoint as oui members of 
Parliament and town councillors men who arc in¬ 
telligent and honest and understand the difficulties 
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people have to face in life. Let them make adjust¬ 
ments in the demands made on people, so that every¬ 
one IS cnniiibutmg according to his capacity to 
contnhutc and cveiyonc is receiving according to 
his needs 


THINGS TO DO 

1 Wiiic up Chapter IV of your book Call it ‘Politics’, 

111 sum., similar title, and say what you want to say Then try 
to LH-'l a suitable picture to paste in 

2 Ask your teachei if you can have a class debate on one 
III both of the following subjects 

(it) That the Govcinnient should not interfeie with tiading 

(/i) That unemployt-d people should be made to work for 
the money they net 

1 Ileie ate the names of some men and women who helped 
to .rK incs oui civilization Christophei Columbus, George 
MLjilienson, Floieiicc Nightingale, Elizabeth Fry Ask your 
teichei to tell you something about each one, and then get 
font pupils to voluntec! to write articles on them for the class 
encyclopaedia 


V 

Education 

When the poor French people began a revolution 
in 1789, they were terribly cruel. Many splendid 
men and women had their heads cut off merely be¬ 
cause they belonged to noble families or had money. 
This was one of the things which made the rulers of 
our country want better education for the common 
people. The rulers realized that it was dangerous to 
allow the workers to live like animals, because if 
8 
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they became discontented they behaved like ani¬ 
mals 

About this time, too, science was becoming 
impoitaiit People wcie saying that in a few yeais 
science would so change the world that any countiy 



An arithmetic Icsbon at an African bush school 
whose citizens did not understand science would 
soon be conquered by countries whose citizens 
did understand How true the prophecy was we 
know today Anyway, our rulers decided, for many 
reasons, that education should be encouraged, and 
gradually the State gave help to schools. It was not 
until 1870, however, that education became com¬ 
pulsory in England Alany more schools were built 
and all children were compelled to attend Parents 
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who kept their childiea away from school were fined 
or put in prison 

The purpose of the schools was to teach the 
children to read, write, and count, and to prepare 
them for their work in life As this work was usual¬ 
ly hard work, the schools were hard places, and 
many boys and girls when they left school to go to 
woik found thewoik easier and less unpleasant than 
the school had been 

The more complicated life becomes, the more 
complicated education becomes, because education 
should be a preparation for life Not only are more 
subjects now taught, but gieat care is taken that the 
childien should grow up healthy in mind and body. 
Teachcis have to see that children are well nourish¬ 
ed, that they are seen regularly by the doctor, the 
dentist, and the nurse, that they get exercise and 
fresh air, and ate not hurt in the school or in 
the playground Even when children are naughty, 
teachers seldom hit them with their hands in case 
they injure them 

Your fathers and mothers were not treated like 
that when they were at school Many a boy was 
pulled by the ear and smacked on the face, and both 
boys and girls were hit freely with canes or leather 
straps for making mistakes in their sums or not 
remembering what they had been told 

Teachers were more cruel in those days, but most 
of them were kindly people trying to do a difficult 
job as well as they could These same teachers who 
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punished then pupils fteely also worked outside 
school to get food for the hungry ones and boots foi 
the barefooted They took a pride in the successes 
of their biightei pupils and helped the slowei ones 
as much as they could. When the children grew up 
they probably realized that their teachers had done a 
great deal for them Anyhow, whatever the chrldren 
thought, 11 was these teachers who prepared the way 
for the better schools we have today 
In our schools nowadays coipoial punishment is 
very seldom used Children are trained to be inter¬ 
ested in their work, and most of them are quite 
willing to do what they aic required to do. They 
glow up strong and capable and are taught many 
kinds of useful knowledge The girls are trained 
how to manage the home and how to look after 
babies. Gradually the school is becoming a model 
world, in which boys and girls learn how to live as 
good citizens in the real world 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Wnte a chaptci on Education in your own book and get 
a suitable pictuie, if you can, to paste in 

2 Subjects for debates 

(a) How schools could be improved 

(b) That corpoial pumshment should be abolished 

3 Here are the names of other famous people • King Alfred, 
Robert Owen, Froebel, Pestalozzi, Caxton, James Watt, 
Michael Faraday, Elias Howe, Charles Darwin,Captain Cook, 
Chailes Dickens, Lord Baden-Powell Ask your teacher to 
tell you about some of them, and get articles on as many as 
vnu can for the class encyclopaedia 
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The Use of Letsute 

It is only in the present generation that people have 
had much leisure A hundred years ago even young 
childien were expected to work twelve hours la day 
in mines, factories, and shops, and when one works 
twelve hours a day there is really only time for meals 
and lest and sleep On Sunday people were glad to 
lest in Older to be fit for work in the following week 
Nowadays most people work about forty or forty- 
eight houis a week instead of sixty or more, as they 
used to do 

The icfoimcis who woi ked hard to obtain shorter 
houis for men and women thought what a blessing 
this would be to them But so far it has not proved 
such a great blessing as people expected There are 
scvcial reasons for this For one thing, work in 
some places has become so stienuous that after 
seven or eight hours of it one simply can do no 
moie W'hen we weie at wai with Geimany in 
1914-18 and wcie anxious to turn out from our 
factories as many guns and shells as possible, men 
and women worked long hours and most of the 
week-end The experiment was tried of giving a 
holiday at the week-end Strange to say, the pro¬ 
duction was increased, so the Government tried the 
experiment of stopping all overtime The ptoduc- 
tion was again increased. The hours of work per 
day were then reduced from ten to nine, and the 
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production increased again A reduction from nine 
to eight houis gave another increase, but any fur thei 
reduction gave a decrease It was found later that 
the highest production was obtained with an eight- 
hour day and a ten-niinutes’ break for' refreshment 
in the middle of the morning and afternoon This 
applies only, of course, to the type of work which 
was then being done Many ptesent-day factories 
find they get the maximum work from their employ¬ 
ees with a shorter day than eight houi s 
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The tiouble with much of our preseiit-day work 
IS that one has no pleasure in doing it When a man 
made a table ot a cait he had the fun of creating 
something, but no one can enjoy making thousands 
of table-legs or fitting thousands of machine-made 
wheels on a succession of motor-cats This, how¬ 
ever, need not prevent such woikers living a happy 
and useful life Anyone who has to spend seven or 
eight hours on such work can remind himself that 
if he were the Prime Minister or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury oi the Education Officer for the London 
County Council lac would have to do more than 
eight hout s’ routine woi k cveiy day It is one of the 
surpiising things in life that the higher the position 
a man liolds in the State, the moie things he has to 
do that he does not want to do and the less time he 
gets to do the things he does want to do Most 
people in prominent positions would gladly woik 
eight hours a day at routine work if they could have 
the rest of the time to themselves One can live a 
very happy life in the remaining sixteen hours, and 
we propose now to make some suggestions how 
this can be done 

Supposing a young man says Tm going to 
enjoy myself when I’m off work I don’t want any 
hobbies or evening classes I want to sit at the 
pictures with some cigarettes and sweets, and I’ll go 
every night if I have the money ’ Well, it sounds 
all right, and for a little while it might be all right. 
But only for a little while Read this amusing epitaph i 
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Heie lies a pool \\ oimn, who ahxays W'as tiled, 

She lived in a house where help was not hued 

Hei last \\ ofds on earth were ‘Deat fiiends, I am going 

W here washing ain’t done, nor sweeping, not sewung. 

But evei y thing thcie ts exact to my wishes, 

Foi whetc they don’t eat theie’s no washing of dishes 
I’ll be where loud anthems will ahvays be ringing 
But, having no voice, I’ll be clear of the singing 
Don’t mourn for me now, don’t mouin foi me never— 

I’m going to do nothing fot ever and ever ’ 

Now fot how long do you think this poor woman 
would be happy doing nothing^ About a day oi 
two at the most. 

Human beings aie designed to do things To 
lock a man up and let him do nothing is one of 
the most ctucl punishments we can give him If a 
man has so much money that he does not need to 
woik, he has to invent woik foi himself His fish 
comes lo the table icady to eat if he iings for it, 
but he buys a sticam oi a boat and goes out in the 
lam and cold to tiy to catch fish He does not 
need to fight wild animals oi hunt fot food, but he 
hunts foxes or deei for the fun of it. If, howevei, 
he is an intelligent man, he knows that these acti¬ 
vities cannot satisfy hmi foi long, and he becomes 
a mcmbei of Paihamcnt oi a justice of the peace 
oi a town councilloi or a soldier oi a scientist, oi 
takes lip some woik which is useful lo the commu¬ 
nity No man can be happy eithei doing nothing 
or working foi his own amusement 

This is so ditHcuk foi young people to undeistand 
riiat we shall take ,i little time to explain it fuithei 
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You know how miserable a dog is when it is alone 
and how pleased it is to run with othei dogs or to 
be out with Its mastei. If you will throw a stick 
and ask the dog to bung it back to you, that is the 
kind of fun he enjoys He is working with you 
Can you imagine a pack of wolves, and one wolf 
saying- ‘I’m not going to bother about all these 
othei fellows, I’m going to look aftei myself’ He 
would soon be a miserable wolf, wouldn’t he ? Well, 
human beings aic the same We have lived in tubes 
for so many thousands of yeais, we have fought 
togcthei and helped each othei for so long, that we 
cannot do othctwisc, any moie than a mothei can 
neglect hei baby and feel happy about it The old 
mcmoiies which we inherit ftom the race begin to 
woiiy us and make us unhappy whenever we try 
to live an individual life. The Bible expresses this 
idea when it says wc are all membeis of one body, 
so did the little child who said ‘We are all little jilts 
of God broken off ’ ! 

Many men have worked hard and selfishly in 
oidci to make a lot of money for themselves and 
have then found, what they could have lead in the 
Bible before they staited, that ‘he who incr'SS.seth 
1 idles incieaseth soiiow’ Lord Nuffield, who 
spends his life making good motor-cats, incidentally 
made a great deal of money, but he was wise 
enough to give most of it away as quickly as 
he could He knew that he could only eat one 
dinner and sleep in one bed, and that there was 
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norhing which gave so much happiness m life as 
wotk 

Boys and gills who think they can ‘have a good 
lime’ by idleness and self-indulgence aie only nam¬ 
ing themselves to have a miserable time Eating 
good food when we ate hungiy is a pleastite, but 
one cannot get twice the pleasuie by eating twice 
the food Rest after labour is sweet, but test instead 
of laboui IS only a bore If you want to enjoy your 
leisure, you must woik in it, but you can choose 
woik which is moie closely ielated to what our 
anccstois did. All the games at which we pursue a 
bail, foi example, can become substitutes for pii- 
mitivc hunting But they will only be satisfactory 
substitutes while you tiy to play well hlen and 
women who have titcd their muscles at their dally 
woik might enjoy quiet indooi games oi enter new 
and iich woilds thiough books If you take to read¬ 
ing, howevei, make use of your reading in some 
way, or you will just forget what you lead Discuss 
the books with other people oi write criticisms of 
them, or wi ite articles or books yourself One can 
only learn by doing, not by reading ot listening. 

Keep a diaiy, for example. Do you realize that 
if you kept a diaiy of the ordinary things you have 
done, thought, and talked about every day, your 
diary would be worth a great deal in fifty years? 
A'ou might one day be as well known as Samuel 
Pepys. 

Through books you can enter the finest company 
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in the woild and converse with the great men and 
women of all ages, but do youi sliare of the talking 
and wilting — don’t just sit looking and listening 
h"ou ate a man made in the image of God just as 
much as Shakespeare was, or Dickens, or Darwin, 
oi anyone else, and you can be as good a citizen as 
an\ of them. 


THINGS TO DO 

1 W'litc ab(jut the use ofleisuie in youi book on Citizenship 
and get a suitable pictuic to paste in 

2 Sub|ects foi debate 

(;i) Should gambling lie foi bidden bv law^ 

{!>) Do the ‘pictuLcs’ cncouiage boys to commit dimes ^ 

3 V. life up s<ime mote aiticlesfor the class encyclopaedia 
Ila\L \()u aiiicles on a hospital, gas-vvoiks, watei-woiks, 
swimming-bath, the Police Force, Fire Biigade, your school, 
foi example^ Heie ate the names of some moic famous men 
Lord Shaftesbuty, William Wilberforce, Magellan, SirFiancis 
Drake, Maitin Frobishei, Henry Hudson, Sii John Fianklin, 
David Livingstone, Sti H M Stanley, Sii Samuel Bakei, 
Mungo Park, James Bruce 


VII 

Good Manners 

There was once a young man who was strong and 
healthy and enjoyed his work In every way he felt 
on top of life, and had no sympathy for the ‘dismal 
Jimmies’ and ‘old fossils’ who seemed to form such 
a large proportion of the population. One day he 
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,a;ot an attack of influenza He had had it bcfoic and 
paid little attention to it, but this time he developed 
pneumonia and was dangeiously ill When he ic- 
covcied he could only move slowly. He was easily 
tiled and life became a buiden to him When he 
was well enough to go to work he found the journey 
home veiy tiying He looked at the strong young 
men sitting comfoitably in the train oi bus, and 
then, feeling tired himself, noticed how tiled soijic 
of the older people were who weie standing beside 
him Giadually he got strong again, but when he 
was m a tiain or bus he now looked round to sec if 
iheie was any oldei person in need of a seat, and if 
there was he gave up his ‘T’ve got my strength 
back now,’ he said to himself, ‘these oldei people 
will nei'ci have their stiength again ’ 

W'hcn you aic cycling and sec an old man hesi¬ 
tating on a ciossing, don’t call him an old fool He 
may not heal vciy rvell, or he may not see clearly, oi 
he may have become giddy with walking Perhaps 
he Avas a famous soldier in the War and his wounds 
arc still painful, or perhaps he has an aiLificial leg, 
One day you may go to a war and be sci'-erely! in¬ 
jured What will you think if schoolboys make fun 
of you because you can only move slowly ^ 

One of the things all boys and giils are going to 
leain befoie imiy long is that they are fragile little 
things in a dangei ous world Youi parents and your 
teacheis and all oldei people have had sonic severe 
blows ahcady They get moie sevete blows eveiy 
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year Most of them would give all the money they 
have to get your health and strength, your good 
teeth and nice halt You have no idea how tiled 
they are at times, but because they do not complain 
you think everything is all right Well, try to make 
life easy for them so far as you can, and when it is 
youi turn to suffer you will feel happier for having 
helped when you could 

Good manners ate also important when you are 
with youi own ft lends When you speak to anyone, 
speak clearly and distinctly and sufficiently loudly 
for the person to hcai It is an insult to a person to 
ask his attention and then speak so that he does not 
understand you And lemembei it is youi lespons- 
ibilitv to make youiself undeistood 

An Ametican w ntcr called Thoreau said, ‘It takes 
two to speak the tiuth — one to speak, and another 
to hear ’ This is a very impoitant saying, and it 
would save a great deal of argument and annoyance 
in life if people would pay attention to it ‘It takes 
two to speak the truth ’ You cannot speak the truth 
by saying what you think is the truth. You have to 
express it differently for diffeient people. To some 
people ‘Socialism’ means taking money from those 
who have money and giving it to those who have 
none To other people ‘Socialism’ means State 
control of industry and commerce. To others it 
means much the same thing as Christianity You 
cannot tell a man ‘the truth’ about ‘Socialism’ until 
you know what he understands by the term. If you 
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say, ‘1 believe in Socialism,’ and he understands 
that you mean you believe in robbery, you must not 
be surprised if he takes a dislike to you; and if that 
IS not what you mean, you did not speak the tiuth 
If a man says to a fiiend, ‘Good morning. Mi A,’ 
and the friend leplies, ‘It’s not a good morning at 
all,’ IS that the truth, even if the morning is bad^ 
Sometimes people ask very tiresome questions 
and we like to make a joke about it ‘Are you a Boy 
Scout?’ said a lady to a boy wearing shorts, a jersey 
with badges, a broad-brimmcd hat, and carrying a 
Boy Scout pole ‘No,’ said the little fellow, ‘I’m 
two poached eggs on toast ’ The lady only meant, 
howevei, ‘How nice you look in your uniform, that 
is the Scout uniform, isn’t it?’, and there was really 
nothing silly in her remark 
It IS only stupid people who take remarks too 
literally, as we say —that is, who do not look for the 
real meaning in the statements people make Thus, 
when a friend says, ‘You will not be going past the 
post office, will you?’ he may mean, ‘I should be 
grateful if you would post a letter for me if it is not 
too much trouble ’ If you say ‘No’ to the question 
because you are not going past the post office, it 
means to your friend that you are not willing to go 
out of your way even a little to oblige him 

It is not always easy in company to speak frankly, 
and if you don’t want to be considered a bad- 
mannered person, you have to watch constantly for 
signs. It IS not easy, for example, to listen for long 
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to any one pet son Tiy in company to take only a 
fan hhaic of the conveisatiou If theie aic two of 
you, take half of it When you have said a littk, 
keep quiet, and give youi fiiend a chance to say 
something. If he does not talk, he piobahly does 
not want you to talk etthci Many a young man 01 
woman talks away, thinking the company is delight¬ 
ed to hear him or hei, and eveiyone is leally exhaust¬ 
ed and angry 

Don't think you can say unpleasant things about 
someone behind Ills hack and not be found out If 
is suiprising how the lemarks usually find then way 
to the pel son with youi name attached, so to speak 
Whatevei you say, always assume that the person 
may overhear, and modify your remarks according¬ 
ly /kll experienced people act in this way 

Now here is one of the most surprising things in 
life: no man really understands himself What a 
lot of argument and angei we should be saved tf 
people would only understand this' Suppose, for 
example, you saw a motor accident and were giving 
evidence about what happened You would feel 
perfectly confident, perhaps, that the car which 
knocked the boy over was a blue car, another person 
would be equally confident that it was a grey car, 
and someone else that it was a black car. 

Experiments ate sometimes made by experts to 
find out how many errors people do make in their 
statements Here is one experiment which was 
tried. Some students at a university were shown on 
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a screen, a picture of a bull-fight They were then 
asked to write a short account of what they had 
seen. When this was finished they were told to put 
a number on every statement made—i if they 
thought so, 2 if they were fairly sure about it, 3 if 
they were quite sure, and 4 if they were prepared 
to swear to the statement on oath. Every student 
had at least ten per cent error in the statements he 
was prepared to swear to on oath, and considerably 
more than ten pci cent in all the other groups 
Now how does this happen ^ Here, for example, 
was one mistake A student saw the bull had its 
tongue out He was quite sure about it. Yet when 
he was shown the picture again, he saw that the 
bull’s mouth was closed, but that, because its head 
was turned to the side, the ear looked like the 
tongue 

So whenever you are arguing with someone about 
a point, remember that there is quite a good chance 
that you are wrong, whoever you are and however 
confident you feel about it 

Good manners come from having sympathy with 
others and from understanding our own limitations 
‘The Truth’ is too big for any one of us to under¬ 
stand. ‘The Truth’ as we see it is only our truth and 
part of the real Truth We should always realize 
that we are humble, unimportant little people on 
this earth and try to help the world as much as we 
can in our short time here ‘I expect to pass through 
this world but once Any good, therefore, that I 
4 
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can do, 01 any kindness that I can show ot any fellow 
crcatuie, let me do it now Let me not defet 01 neg¬ 
lect It, for I shall not pass this way again.’ 

THINGS TO DO 

1 Write a chapter on Good Manners in your book and irct 
a suitable pictuic, if you can, to p.iste in 

2 Subjects for debate 

((?) What ijood manners ale nnpoitant for schoolchildren^ 

(i) Ale i^nod manners always the same in all lands of 
comp.iny ^ 

3 1 let V, are some mote I'ood citiz.-ns to write about for the 
class encyclopaedia Abraham Lincoln, George Washington, 
IlairicC Bcechci Stowe, Sir Chiistophet Wren, Inigo Jones, 
Robeit /\dam, Josiah Wedgewood 

4 Ask your tcachei it you can test how accurately you can 
desciibe something you saw For example, hang up a stiangc 
pictuic foi one minute and then take it down Let each pupil 
wnte a desciiption of it Opposite eveiy statement you make, 
put a iiguic 1, 2, 3, 01 4, as the students did, and then check 
jaiur answ ers against the pictute again See how many mis¬ 
takes you have made in each group 

5 If an accident happens, let seveial people who saw it 
write an account of it, and compare the accuiacy of the state¬ 
ments made The number of errors will surprise you, even 
when people aie quite sute they' are light 


VIII 

Culture 

People aie not agiced what culture exactly is, but 
genctally we can tell a cultured man fiom an un¬ 
cultured man. Take his speech, foi example In 
every country there is a certain speech which is 
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iccognized as the speech used by cultured people 
If a man speaks difteiently it tends to indicate that 
he has not mixed with cultuied people, and if he 
has not mixed with cultuied people it is unlikely 
that he will be cultured himself But many men and 
women from Scotland, Yoikshire, Lancashire, and 
othci districts keep the accent of the place they come 
from even when they live in London • yet they are 
considered cultured people. You will generally find, 
however, that then speech is clear, easily under¬ 
stood, and pleasant to listen to 

h’ou know how often a teacher has to say to a 
pupil, ‘Speak up' I cannot hear you,’ or, ‘What is it 
you said^ I don’t understand!’ Now why should 
other people have to listen for so long and ask one 
to explain again just because one won’t speak out or 
won’t speak pi operly ^ Sometimes a man or woman 
gives a speech or a lecture which very few of the 
audience hear or understand What an insult!— 


especially if the audience has paid to hear the speak¬ 
er. Perhaps the person says, ‘I haven’t a strong 
voice I cannot speak any louder ’ Everyone, how¬ 
ever, was born with a good voice When a baby 
cries, Its mother does n ot need to say, ‘Cry louder, 
I cannot hear you ’ She says rather to someone else, 
‘Shut the door and the windows or all the neigh¬ 
bours will be disturbed.’ Even when doors and 
windows are shut the baby’s cry will go through brick 
walls, and the sounds are still cl ear, so that one knows 
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W hy IS It that so many people lose the good voices 
with which they wete botn^ There are several 
irasons, but the chief one is that good clear speech 
is not usually nccessaiy in ordinal y conversation 
and the muscles of the lips and tongue become lazy 
Then they cannot be used when required for the 
Inudei speech of the classroom. 

If you ever want to speak at a meeting, to act in a 
play, to command soldiers or scouts or any group 
of men, you must have good clear speech and be able 
to speak fairly loudly for a considerable trmc 
without strain Ei eiy boy and girl can acquire this 
powti and it has a great deal to do with making one 
a good citizen For every good citizen must 
communicate with othei citizens, and speech is the 
easiest and the most effective means of communi¬ 
cation Therefore we should try to put this mecha¬ 
nism right if It has deteriorated 

riting IS another important means of commu¬ 
nication Unless you learn to write clearly and 
correctly other people will not understand your 
messages, and you will not be as useful a citizen as 
you ought to be, That is why so much care is given 
to speech and written work in our schools 

Cultured people are usually well educated. They 
know something of geogiaphy, histoiy, and science 
Usually they have read a good many books Good 
speech and knowledge, however, do not make a 
eultuied pel son he must also have good man- 
ncis. He must know how to behave and must be 
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couitcous to others And still \vc have not quite 
got culture. 

A man may have imitated good speech, studied 
many kinds of knowledge and leaint all about good 
lichavioui from a book, and although he makes no 
mistakes he may not be considered a cultured mm. 
A cultured man must^/o;;’ up to culture: he cannot 
stick It on He can stick on a veneer that looks like 
culture at a distance, but it will not pass for the real 
thing any longer than a bad half-crown will pass for 
a good one 

Now all boys and gii Is would like to be cultured 
men and women, and the reason for this is exactly 
the same as the reason why monkeys like to climb 
tiees or clogs like to chase things It is natural A 
cultuied man is a man who has fulfilled his life No 
one can fulfil his life unless he is in harmony with 
others Good speech, good manners, and know¬ 
ledge are only important in so far as they help him 
to this harmony Culture which does not lead to 
greater happiness for the individual and for the 
community is not tiuc culture at all 

THINGS TO DO 

1 Write youi views about this chaptei 

2 Watch a baby’s mouth when U is crying and see how 
skilfully It uses the lips and tongue to get a good note No 
noimal baby sufleis fiom voice stiain even when it uses its 
voice fiequently and loudly 

3 Subjects fni debate 

(a) Cultuied people aic only ‘swanks’ 

(b) Oiatois do moie haim than good 
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4 I Icic ai c tliL name!) of some famous men who lived Iona; 
ago Find out u hcie they lived and what they did, and w rite 
aitirles on them hu the class encyclopaedia Buddha, Moham¬ 
med, ( ontueius, hotrates, Aiistotlc, Plato 


IX 

Clear Thiiikji^g 

No one can speak well or wiitc well who does not 
think cleatly, and we shall take a chapter now to 
explain what clear thinking means. 

For hundreds of thousands of years the human 
mind was chiefly concerned with finding food It 
was certainly not looking foi truth It is only with 
the gicatest care that any one of us can train his 
mind to look for truth, and even then he cannot be 
cjuitc sure that he will find it It is usually the sign 
of an Ignorant man if he is very sure that a point of 
view IS the only one or the best one No one human 
mind can see eveiy aspect of a problem Charles 
Darwin was a nieat scientist He collected masses 

O 

of information about plants and animals, and was 
able to come to impoitant conclusions But occa¬ 
sionally he came to the wrong conclusions Darwin 
says m his autobiography that whenever he found 
a fact which was at variance with his main theory he 
always made a note of it, in writing and at once, as 
he found there was a much greater tendency to for¬ 
get such facts than facts which were in harmony 
with It. 
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Now if only eveiyone would behave in thib sciib- 
ible way we should be saved yeais of argument and 
quan clling and 'should aiiive much mote quickly at 
a happici world If you are a Socialist, fot example, 
and find a point winch is evidence against Socialism, 
make a note of it, bn willing and at once’ Tf you 
arc a Conservative and find some evidence, foi the 
need for Socialism, make a note of it, ‘in writing and 
at once’ Otherwise you will just forget that point 
and go on with your one-sided view of things If 
you find a boy who is ‘a rotter’, look for possible 
evidence that he is not allogethei ‘a lotici’, and as 
a rule you will have no difliculLy in finding it. 

People who aie mteiested in advertising tell us 
that if one secs a statement often enough one tends 
to believe it is true That is why notices are thiust 
1)11 us at every turn People want us to hold certain 
t lews or do certain things, and if we are not careful 
we tend to have very strong views on many subjects 
and to do many things which arc of use neither to 
us nor to the state We ate told, fot example, to 
drink more milk and more beet, and to eat mote 
fiuit and bread and potatoes, to consume evety day 
some medicine or othei wdiich looks as if it would 
do us good because the pictuic beside the medicine 
shows a beautiful girl looking in the best of health 
You see a picture of a handsome young man beauti¬ 
fully dressed in good clothes and you ate told lo 
‘Buy one of our 291 (xJ suits and have a fit’. You 
do buy one, hoping to look like the handsome 
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young man, and you ‘have a fit’ all light but not the 
kind you expected Of you see a pictute of a beauti¬ 
ful gill smoking a cigarette and apparently serenely 
happy, and you think, ‘I should like to look like her. 
I must buy some of these cigarettes ’ Alas' You 
can buy the cigaiettcs, but you find they have no 
idationship with the pictute at all 

Then you have the mob oiator who plays tucks 
on you. He knows you ate sympathetic with little 
children or with animals, or that you love your 
mothet 01 youi father, and he woiks on your feel¬ 
ings in this way in otdet to get your sympathy for 
the cause he is advocating Or he tells you of a 
disgiaceful case of ctuelty in Geiimny, or Russia, 
01 T'lmbuctoo, and aiouses your anger against the 
count! y Thcie are thousands of people pouring 
loith then indignation about lumouis of cruelties 
fat away when theic may be equally serious cruelties 
near at hand which could easily be prevented with 
a little cfl'ort In any question you ate dealing with 
try to consider the facts impaitially and come to a 
decision as a scientist docs 

Heie IS one very good test of whether you are 
atgumg fi om the evidence or merely trying to fit the 
evidence into a view you hold ftoni prejudice. Does 
youi point of view vary at all when new evidence 
is brought forward^ In other words is your point 
of view sensitive to possible errors? Do you wel¬ 
come evidence which makes you change your view, 
or do you quietly allow such evidence to be for gotten ? 
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THINGS 10 DO 

1 Wiite youi views about this chaptei 

2 DlscuIil SOUK, \va\s in which the writers of achcitisc- 
niLiits tn to make iis buy then goods 

3 Subjects foi debate 

O) ‘Ele that complies against Ins wnll is of the same opinion 
still ’ 

(b) ‘Reasons aie usuallj only excuses for vthat we want to 
do ’ 

4 Hcic ate some mote famous people to wiite about foi 
the class cncyclojaaedia Euclid, Aichimedes, Leonardo da 
Vtnci, Robeit Fulton, Henry Bell, Sit Chaiies Paisons, William 
Muidock, John McAdani, Giegor Mendel, Luthei Burbank 


X 

Differen! Types of Mind 

HUxMAN beings aie all very much alike. Wc have 
the same bones, muscles, neives, digestive system 
and so on, and we have all very much the same 
intciests The difleiences aie slight, but they are 
1 cry important, and oui peace and happ'incss depend 
largely on oui ability to recognize these dirfeiences 
and allow for them Many a father is greatly dis- 
tiesscd about his son because his inteiests are not 
the same as the father's interests T never behaved 
like that,’ the father may say, and yet the son’s 
bchavioui might be quite sensible by other people’s 
standards Of course the son’s behaviour might be 
quite wrong and the father have good reason to be 
worried about it, and that is why we must try to 
understand these things Here is a lovely story ftom 
the Bible 
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\ certain man had two sons and the youngei of them 
s.ud to hit. fathei, ‘Fathei, give me the poition of goods 
that falleth to me ’ y\.nd he divided onto them his living 
\nd not man\ days aftei, the youngei son gatheied all 
togethci and took his journey into a fai countiy, and theie 
w istcd his subslincc with iiotous living And W'hen he had 
spent all, theie aiosc a mighty famine in that land, and he 
began to be in want And he W'ent and joined himself to a 
citi/en of that country, and he sent him into his fields to 
feed swine And he would fain have filled his belly 'with 
the husks that the swune did eat' and no man gave unto him 
\nd when he came to himself, he said, ‘How many hired 
sLuants of my fathei’s have biead enough, and to spare, 
ind I peiish wath hunger I I will arise and go to my father, 
and w ill say unto him, Fathei, I have sinned against Heaven, 
and bcfoie thee, and am no mote w'orthy to be called thy 
son make me as one of thy lined servants ’ And he aiose, 
and came to his fathei But when he was yet a great way 
l ift, his fuhci saw' him, and had compassion, and ran, and 
fill on his neck, and kissed him And the son said unto him, 
‘T itliei, I have sinned against Heaven, and in thy sight, and 
am no more wotthv to be called thy son ’ But the fathei 
said to his seivants, ‘Bring forth the best robe, and put it 
on him and put a ring on Ins hand, and shoes on his feet, 
ind hung hither the fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat, 
and be mciry tor this my son w’as dead, and is alive again, 
he was lost, and is found ’ And they began to be meity 
Now his tlelei Son was in the field, and as he came and 
diew niiih to the house, he heaid music and dancing And 
he called one of the seivants, and asked what these things 
meant And he said unto him, ‘Thy biothei is come, and 
thv father hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath receiv¬ 
ed him sate and sound ’ And he W'as angry, and would not 
go in therefoic came his father out, and entreated him 
And he answ'eiing said to his fathei, ‘Lo, these many years 
do r Stir c thee, neithei tiansgrcssed I at any time thy com¬ 
mandment, and yet thounevei gayest me a kid, that T might 
make meiry wnth my fiicnds but as soon as this thy son 
vas come, wdilch hath devoured thy living with harlots 
thou^hast killed foi him the fatted calf’ Arid he said unto 
him. Son, thou art evei with me, and all that I have is thine 
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Tt was meet that we should make meiiy and he glaJ 
this thv hiuthet was dead, and is alive again, and was lost, 
ind IS 1( Hind 

Now in ciy gcnciatiein since the Bible wis 
\vi 11 ten thcie have been people who felt sympatheue 
to the Prodigal Son and other people who sympa¬ 
thized with the elder biothci, and as a rule we can 
tell wdiat a man is like himself by seeing where his 
sympathies lie Sympathy means ‘feeling with’, and 
we tend to sympathize with those who do as we do 
ourselves 

Hcie IS another story Two young men, Tom 
and Merry, went out foi a day’s holiday First they 
went in a bus Tom produced a 6t/ and said, ‘Two 
tevopcimy tickets, please.’ I'hey next went in a train 
\Vhilc Haiiy was getting bis puise out Tom pio- 
duced his money and bought two return tickets 
On the way home they had some tea at a cafe, and 
when the waititss came with the bill Harry fumbled 
for his purse, and to prevent the waitress being 
delayed Tom paid again When the conductor came 
for the fate on the way home Hatty began to feel in 
his pocket again, and then Tom said suddenly, ‘Yes, 
go on. You fumble. I’ll pay ’ 

Now we have all had expeiicnce of the ‘fumblers’. 
They part veiy unwrllrngly with then money, but 
they ate usually willing to profit by the generosity 
i)f others. 

We now see one reason why the Prodigal Son gets 
some sympathy He probably was a nice geneious 
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fellow, always willing to shaie what he had with 
others, and such people are very often in want them¬ 
selves. The Good Samaiitan was by some standards 
a fool about money He found a strangei who had 
been attacked by thieves and he diessed his wounds, 
took him to an mn, and paid the inn-keeper to look 
after him. But it would be a pool world if wc had 
not a piopoition of such geneious people among 
us 

Again, the Prodigal Son is humble and ashamed 
of himself, and every decent man knows he has made 
mistakes himself and is willing to forgive a young 
man who has made a mistake. Do you notice how 
beautifully the Bible tells the story: the father does 
not c\ cn wait to heat the finish of the son’s apology. 
He knows that the son has leaint a bittei lesson, 
and all he wants is to lestore his confidence and 
welcome him home again. The speech the father- 
made to his elder son is a noble speech and shows a 
true sense of proportion. 

Now in many families we find children of each 
type Each type has its advantages and disadvant¬ 
ages. The Prodigal Son type does many jobs better 
than his brother could The brother could do many 
jobs better than the Prodigal Son We must take 
people as we find them and make the best of them 
1 he prodigal son’ should be trained to be piodlgal 
only w ith what he can afford, and the brother should 
he ti allied to realize that generosity is not necessarily 
a \ let 
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One very important difference we find in human 
beings IS in the way they undeitake a piece of woik 
One man thinks a long time before he starts, he 
cannot begin until he is quite clear how he is going 
to finish Another begins at once and thinks as he 
works Both types have then uses The first one 
tends to be the more perfect over detail, and if he 
gets all the details right he does the w’hole perfectly 
But he is apt to get lost in the detail. The other type 
chaiges ahead and soon has the job finished, but 
often rather roughly finished These types can both 
adjust themselves to almost any kind of work. They 
can build watches, or houses, or teach, or write 
books, but the diffeiencc is still seen, and neither 
could work successfully by the method the other 
uses 

The man who turns inwards and thinks first is 
sometimes called the 'introvert’ type The man who 
thinks as he goes along is called the ‘extrovert’ type 
The first type is usually more sensitive to other 
people. He knows at once if he has offended anyone, 
and he avoids doing things that will offend them 
And for certain jobs this is a great asset But he is 
often so sensitive to what people think that he 
cannot push on with the job which is to be done, 
and he is often shy and does not mix easily with 
strangers 

What will happen when two people of different j 
types get married ^ There will be many differences of | 
opinion before very long ‘Why do you sit looking | 
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at the job? Cannot you make a start and get on 
with It one will sa5’-, not knowing that the other 
cannot begin effectiYcly until he has planned what 
he IS going to do 

Hcic IS an amusing paiody from Three Men in a 
Bon/, by Jeiome K Jerome, of an extroveit type at 
\t oik 

He al\\A\s lenundb me of pool Uncle Puclgei You 
nevci saw such a commotion up and down a house, in all 
joui lift, as M hen my Uncle Podget undeitook to do a job. 
A pictuie M (luld have comt home Com the fiamc-makei’s, 
and he btanding in the tlininii-ioom, waiting to be put up, 
and \unt Podgei would ask what was to be done with it, 
and L'ncle Podgci tvould say 

‘Oh, you leive that to wc Don’t you, any of you, worry 
yoLiiselvcb about that I'// do all that’ 

And then he would take nfl his coat, and begin He 
Mould send the giil out fot sixpen’oith of nails, and then 
one of the boys aftei her to tell hei what siae to get, and, 
ftoni that, he Mould giadually Mork down, and start the 
M hole house 

‘Now you go and get me my hammei. Will,’ he would 
shout, ‘and you bring me the lule, Tom, and I shall tvant 
the step-ladder, and I had bettci have a kitchen-chaii, too; 
and Jim I you lun round to Mi Goggles, and tell him, “Pa’s 
kind regards, and hopes his leg’s bettei, and will he lend 
him his spiiit-lcteP” And don’t you go, Maiia, because I 
shall M'ant somebody to hold me the light, and when the 
girl comes back, she must go out again foi a bit of pictuie- 
coid, and Tom'—M'heie’s Tom^—Tom, you come heie, 
I shall w ant y uu to hand me up the pictuie 

And then he would lift up the pictuie, and diop it, and 
It V ould come out of the fiame, and he would tiy to save 
the glass, and cut himself, and then he would spiing lound 
the loom, looking foi his handketchief He could not find 
his handkcichief, because it was in the pocket of the coat 
he h id taken ofl, and he did not knoM' Mdieic he had pait the 
coat, and all the house had to Lave ofl iotiking fot his tools. 
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iiul stilt Idoliing foi his coat, while he would dance round 
and hmdei them 

■Docsn’l anyhodj’in the whole house know where my 
colt is'-" I iievct came acioss such a set in all niy life—upon 
mv w Old I didn’t Six of yoiil—and you can’t find a coat 
that I put dtntn not fne minutes ag(d Well, of all 
the- 

Then he’d iijet up, and find that he had been sitting on it, 
and would call ouf 

Oh, you can give It up I I’ve found it myself now Might 
)ust at well ask the cat to find anything as expect you people 
to find It ’ 

'\nd, when half an hour had been spent in tying up his 
tingetj and a new glass had been got, and the tools, and the 
laddei, and the chui, and the candle had been brought, he 
would have aiiothci go, the whole family, including the 
gill and the cluiwOman, standing atound in a semi-ciicle, 
icadv to hwlp Two people would have to hold the chau, 
and a thud would help him up on it, and hold him there, 
and a foui ih would hand him a nail, and a fifth would pass 
him up the himmsi, and he would take hold of the nail, and 
duip It 

Theu'’ he would say, m an m)uied tone, ‘now the nail’s 
gone ’ 

And we would all have to go down on our knees and 
giovcl foi It, while he would stand on the chau, and grunt, 
and want to know if he was to he kept there all the evening 

The nail would he found at last, but by that time he 
would have lost the hammet 

‘Whtie’s the hammer^ What did I do with the hammer^ 
Gieat heavens I Seven of you, gaping lound theie, and you 
don’t know what I did with the hammer F 

We would find the hammci for him, and then he would 
ba\ e lost sight of the maik he had made on the wall, where 
the nail w'as to go in, and each of us had to get up on the 
cliati, beside him, and see if wm cnulli find it, and we would 
each discoiwi iL in a difleient place, and he would call us 
all lools, one aftci anothei, and tell us to get down And 
he would take the rule and tc-mcasuie, and find that he 
v ,mt,d hilf thii tv-ouc and thicc-eighths inches from the 
cornet, and w ould tia^ to do it in hi-, head, and go mad 

.I 
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And we would all tiy to do it in out heads, and all ariivt 
at difteient lesults, and sneei at one anothei And in the 
irencral low, the oiiginal numbei would be folgottcn, and 
Uncle Podger ttould have to mtasuit it again 

lie would use a bit of stung this time, and at the ciitical 
moment, when the old fool was leaning ovei the chaii at 
an angle of foity-lnc, and tiying to leach a point thiee 
inches beyond what was possible foi him to reach, the stung 
would slip, and dov n he would slide on to the piano, a 
realh fine musical ellect being pioeluced by the suddenness 
with which his head and hod\ stiuck all the notes at the 
same time 

And Aunt ALuia would say that she would not allow the 
children to stand round and heat such language 
At last, Uncle Podgei would get the spot fixed again, and 
put the point of the nail on it with his left hand, and take 
the hammei in his UL'ht hand And, with the fust blow, he 
would smash his thumb, and diop the hammer, with a yell, 
on somehotlv’s toes 

Aunt Mat la woultl mildly ohseive that, next time Uncle 
Podger w’ls going to hammei a nail into the w^alLs, she 
hoped he’d let hei Know in time, so that she eould make 
airangements to go and sp(.nd a week with her inothet 
while It was being done 

‘Old \ou women, \ou make such a fuss over everything,’ 
Uncle Podgei w’ould lepH, picking himself up ‘Why, I hke 
doing a little job of this sort ’ 

And then he would have anotlici tiy, and at the second 
hlowg the nail would go clean through the plastei, and half 
the hammei aftciit,and UnclcPndgei be piecipitated against 
the W'all with foice nearly sullicrcnt to flatten his nose 
Then w'e had to linel the lulc and the string again, and a 
new' hole was made, ainl, about midnight, the picture W'ould 
be up—very crooked and insecute, the wall for yards round 
looking as if it had been smoothed dow'ri with a take, 
and everybody dead beat and wretehcc'—rxcept Uncle 
Podger 

‘Theie you are,’ he would say, stepping heavily ofi the 
chan on to the chaiwoman’s coins,and suiveying themess 
he had made v'lth e'vident piulc ‘Why, some people would 
have had a man m to do a little thing like that I’ 
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feiome himself was an introvert type This is 
how he parodies his own weakness- T like work, 
It fascinates me I can sit and look at it for hours. 
1 love to keep it by me • the idea of getting rid of it 
nearly bieaks my heart ’ You can understand how 
impatient some people would be with him at times 
Because a husband and wife are each of different 
types they may find it difficult at times to understand 
each other If, however, they are tolerant people, 
they will no doubt influence each other for good, 
foi instance, the dreamy man with a practical wife 
often becomes less dreamy, and his wife less sure 
that a little thought beforehand is not worth while. 
Veiy often then ffifferences help them to understand 
othet people better; but in many cases the differences 
lead to an unhappy marriage 

We should all learn to work in the way that suits 
us best and to realize that our methods do not always 
suit other people. If they arc people with whom we 
have to woik, we should help them to perfect their 
own method of working and not try to force them 
to adopt ours 


THINGS TO DO 

1 Wiite ynui views about this chaptei 

2 Thinh of your friends and actjuaintances and write a 
shou description of one whois like the Prodigal Son, one who 
is bki- the Lldei brother, one who likes to think ahead, and 
oiiL who thinks as he goes along 

3 Subiects for debate 

(") Should the fatted calf have been killed foi the Piodigal 
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{h) ‘Tike cate oJ'thc pence anti the pounds will lake eau nt 
themselves ’ 

(() 'Ptnnvvne and pound foolish ’ 

4 \\ nte some fuithcr aiticlcs foi the class encvclopatclia 
on,L p , a cloetoi, nutsc,cleigvnian,teachti, law pc), meichant, 
enpineei, postman, diistniui, &.c Here ate the names of some 
moie finious people Martin Luthei, John W’csley, Genetal 
William Booth, Heinnch Heit?, Samuel Moise, Di Giahini 
Be'll, W'llliam Matconi, Sii Rowdand Mill, Su Robeit Peel, Sii 
W^altei Raleitth, Joan of Aic, Giace Bailing 


XI 

Physical and Mental Balance 

Whpn we w^atch a lace-hoisc oi a greyhound, nt 
a good boxei oi football playci, we realize how 
beautifully the mind and body can be balanced for 
certain puiposes Sometimes wc meet people who 
seem to be as well adjusted to the whole of life, and 
we look at them with envy They walk as if they 
walked on top of the woild. They meet people of 
all kinds and feel happy and at home with them 
They appear nevei to be wmiried oi distressed, what- 
evei the circumstances may be 

This impi ession is lai gely an illusion No human 
being can get through life without a good deal of 
woiiy and suffering, but many people worry and 
suftei mote than is necessaiy 

The problem of t educing the amount of unhappi 
ness in the woild is much more difficult than it 
appears For example, have you ever heard it said 
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of a person, ‘He ts never happy unless he is miser¬ 
able’ ^ 'I'heie are many people of whom this is quite 
a true descriplion Doctors spend much of their 
time with patients who worry continually The 
patient has always an excuse for his worry He 
woriies because he has no money in the bank. If 
later he has :[i,ooo in the bank he worries because 
he may lose it some day If he has more money than 
he can evet spend he worries because his sons may 
waste it after he dies It is the general experience 
of those who try to reassure the anxious men and 
women that in many cases no sooner is one worry 
removed than another grows up in its place 
It was Professor Freud of Vienna who first dis¬ 
covered the reason for this The habitual ‘worrier’ 
IS really anxious about something which happened 
long ago and has been forgotten—something which 
happened, as a rule, in infancy We are all very 
much affected by the influences which shaped our 
lives when we were very young, but we still have 
great control over our bodies, especially if we realize 
that control has usually to be exercised in subtle 
ways It is no use saying: ‘I will )wt be nervous 
I will be happy and enjoy life in future ’ You can¬ 
not bully your body in that way It will ticmble in 
spite of you or wake you up at night with anxious 
dreams. But you can say to yourself’ ‘Now this is 
a situation in which I might get nervous. Therefore 
I shall walk slowly, talk slowly, Lake one or two 
good slow breaths to steady myself, and try to realize 
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that T shall be dead in a few years anyway and then 
It won’t mattci ’ 

Ainiy and Navy oflicers are veiy skilled in these 
tricks \\"hcn someone runs up in f;reat CKCitement 
and says, ‘The enemy aie beginning to attack, sii,’ 
a good officei says, perhaps, ‘Well, I am going to 
finish this piece of bacon anyway They won’t get 
that ’ It Is I'ery important in a v'ar that soldiers 
should not get too excited oi they will fight badly 
oi perhaps even urn away That is why ofHccis 
tend to make remaiks of this kind You reinemhar 
that when Sir Francis Drake was told that the 
Spanish Fleet was in sight he insisted on finishing 
his game of howls d'hat was |usr bluff he wanted 
to steady his men and steady himself 

One of the ways of tiaming ourselves to keep 
happy IS to learn to walk properly If you watch 
people walking you will see that some huity along 
with anxious steps, some slouch along with their 
heads dowm, while othcis have a natural easy swing 
which helps to induce serenity The tight way to 
walk IS from the hips, with a fairly straight leg 
Alost people walk fiomthe knee and make no use of 
the hip turn By so doing they lose the spring of 
the body and jar it slightly at eveiy step Think of 
the body as made up of two halves, a top half and a 
bottom half, divided at the waist When the bottom 
half turns one w'ay the top half should turn the other 
way This double movement of the trunk makes 
the arms and legs swing like pendulums, and then 
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Piofc‘''>oi SJfrmund Freud, the gieat scientist 
who explained how the miad works 

walking IS easy and pleasant and helps to restore 
bodily balance 

A famous old Gieek called Epictetus has given 
us some valuable advice about how to live happily. 
W' hen he lived the only ships weie small sailing-ships 
and they were not very safe on a rough sea. Epic¬ 
tetus said ‘Don’t worry about the great waves 
which might drown you Realize that it would only 
take two pints of the water to drown you, and that 
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all the ICSL does not teally mattet You have to die 
some lime anyway Choose yout captain with cate, 
choose with caie the day you ,yo, and having done 
that stop woilying about it’ Epictetus says clse- 
wheic in his book that when a man looks at his 
child he should say to himself. 'Today he is heic 
and well Tomotiow he may be gone ’ Boys and 
gills should think of this with i egai d to then patents 
and othcis, and ir will pievent them fiom making 
lloublc so often about details which teally do not 
mattei Many of the soldieis who came home ftom 
the last Gieat Wat found theie was so much to be 
thankful foi in cvciyday life that they laughed when 
they renicmbeied the Hiding things about which 
they had once giumbled 

People who aie continually unhappy oi woiiied 
are not good citizens They make life unpleasant 
£oi othei people If you always lemind youiself that 
everyone has a gicat deal to suffet in life and that 
most of the people lound you aie keeping their 
trouble to ihcmsclvcs, you will not inflict your 
woiiies on them unless you leally need help and 
they can help you 

Piobably the most important geneial ptinciple in 
obtaining physical and mental balance is the need 
foi adjustmenL between the stimulus and response. 
If you see a bull coming aftet you and you get a 
flight and i un away to s.ifety, the mental and physi¬ 
cal processes are balanced The feeling of fright 
was the body getting leady to lun, and afier a good 
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run you iecl better Let us take a little time here to 
consider in detail what really happened. 

When you saw the bull certain bodily changes 
took place You felt your skin go ‘all goosey’. 
What do you think that was ^ It was the little halts 
on youi body all standing on end When we were 
haijy savages the halt on our bodies would have 
stood out as a cat’s does when it gets a fright, and 
made us look veiy much bigger and mote tetrifying. 
We often say when we get a flight, ‘It made my 
hair stand on end/ and in most animals the hair, 
stands out in this way either from fright or anger. 
The potcupme’s quills have developed fiom hair 
and when its hail stands on end it is very difficult 
to touch It without getting hurt. Unfortunately 
that tuck does not help us much nowadays. The 
other changes, however, ate more important 

Oui mouths become dry when we are frightened 
oi angiy That is because the glands which make 
the saliva have stopped working Not only have 
these glands stopped, but all the glands that make 
digestive juices have stopped too Thete is no 
gastiic juice being made in the stomach The reason 
for this is that the body has said, as it weie, ‘Stop 
sending any blood to the digestion just now That 
can wail We need all the blood we can net foi the 

O 

big muscles of the legs and arms. There is a war on ’ 
Now this exlia blood in the legs and aims helps us 
to run quicker oi to fight better When a bull is 
aftei a man he can beat his own recoid foi the loo 
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yalds or the high jump You will notice also that 
when you aie frightened oi angiy your heart beats 
nioie quickly and you bieathc moie quickly That 
IS because youi body has said to these parts, ‘Come 
on now, hcai t and lungs Speed up to your full rate 
and help us all you can in this dangerous situation ’ 

The body sends these messages through the 
blood-sticam Immediately you aie frightened or 
angiy two little glands above the kidneys discharge 
a sulistance called adienalin into the blood-sticam, 
and the changes wc have desciibed and many other 
changes take place in a few seconds Even the blood 
changes so that it dues up moic quickly round a 
wound 

Now a great many of the ttoublcs from which 
people sufier arc caused by these changes taking 
place too often, or lasting too long It does nor 
matter if your digestion stops woikmg while you 
are running away from an angry bull, but it docs 
mattei if your digestion stops working, or works 
badly foi three months, while you worry about an 
examination, or because your mother is ill, or for 
any other reason You must learn to live as good 
soldiers live and only worry when worry really helps 
you to do something in life better, and you must 
learn to relax and let the body work bai nioniously 
again as soon as you can 

There arc people who do not worry as much as 
they ought they allow othci people to worry for 
them Theie are husbands, for example, who do 
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not caie \vhethei thcic is food fot the family or not; 
then the wives get moie than their share of worry. 
Theie aie wives who do not caie whether they ate 
in debt or not, and then the husbands get more than 
then share of worry 

Ft IS very dilhcult for anyone to live as he knows 
he ought to live, but if you understand something 
of the need fot Iralance in the body and try to avoid 
oveistiaining these balance mechanisms, you will 
ha\ e a much better life youiself and will be a much 
bettei citizen in every way 

IHJNCS TO DO 

1 Wutc viHU views about this cbapiei 

2 DlsliiIu sonic (.lifliculty you have in life, and explain 
wliu you ate doing to tiy' to get ovei it 

3 bet if you ate walking piopcil) (as the left foot goes 
foiw'aid the light shouldci should go foiwaid, toes pointed 
stiaight in fiont—not turned outwaids) 

4 buh|ects foi debate 

(a) ‘More people die of woiiy than fiom infectious diseases ’ 

(/') ‘The moie haste the less speed ’ 

5 Heie lie some more famous people to write about for 
}oui class encyclopaedia Boadicea, Gaiibaldi, Shakespeaic, 
Milton, Rembiandt, Rubens, William Moms, John Ruslan 


XII 

Bringing up Babies 

One of the most important discoveties of the present 
century is that most of the bullies, the sulky people, 
the criminals, and even many of the people in 
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asylums might have been good, useful and happy 
citizens if they had been piopeily brought up as 
childtcn 'rhousands of us who think we were well 
biougbt up were not well brought up, and thousands 
of parents who think they have done everything 
possible foi then children have really damaged 
them seriously 

A laige numbei of adults are what we call 
‘neurotic’ They are too eniotronal They get very 
woiried or very angry over details, or they are so 
afraid of cats, or spiders, 01 traffic, 01 disease 01 
something else that they cannot carry on effectively 
with their woik in life When expert doctors try to 
cure such cases they almost always find that the man 
who IS a Irully now was a bully at school, and the 
woman who is sulky now was sulky at school Ihe 
tiouble, wbatevci it was, had usually stalled early in 
life If a father liullies his young son, one of two 
things may happen If the son is a strong-minded 
boy he resents this bullying and will try to get 
revenge foi it in some way. He may bieak other 
people’s windows, for example, 01 bully other 
childien These expert mental doctors say that 
‘many a bo} gets a tin ashing that was really intended 
foi his giand-father’ Think this out and you will 
undeistand it. 

All boys, however, ale not natutally of this tough 
type Thcic aie many boys who by natuic ate 
kindb , quiet, and anxious to please When they aie 
veiy young they want to liye happily with then 
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plicnt-b, and if they haA'-e to give m about everything 
tlicv give in, and so thcie is no fight But when they 
get oldci they find they have to make decisions for 
themselves, and they do not like to make decisions, 
"n'oti will find that often such boys will say then, 
‘W'e want a leader ’ Why cannot we have someone 
in this country who will tell us all what to do and 
see that we do it And yet if they get a leadet they 

ai e not happy eitliei, for no one can grow up proper¬ 
ly who does not gi ow up in his own way 
It may be convenient to tiain youi baby to stt still 
and do nothing, with ceitain babies that can easily 
he done But you vvnll not be so pleased when your 
hahv is sixteen and still wants to sit and do nothing, 
and that is what he will tend to do It may be too 
late then to ti am him to live in any other way 
Babies are easily frightened and easily made 
angi V, and these early emotional distui bances may, if 
cxccssme, cause the baby to stammer or have a squint 
when he grows up It is a good working rule never 
to quarrel with an angry or frightened baby Give 
in to It You have to tram babies, but that is not the 
time to do it Rathei let your training slip back a 
bit than risk permanent injuiy. 

Mothers tiy to tram babies to go to sleep when 
put in then cots at night after a bath Sometimes 
the baby cries because he is left. Some motheis say, 
‘Oh, let him cry. He will soon learn that that is no 
use ’ \V ell, he often does learn, but if he cries very 
much he may ruptuie himself Evwnifhegets tired 
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of Cl ying bccaus e it is no use, the lesson he has Icai nl 
IS not necessarily a good one You can ti am a baby 
that It is no use ciying foi his food—-he will get 11 
when his mothci gives it to him, it is no use crying 
to be taken up—he will be taken up when his mothei 
IS ready to take him up, and so on But when the 
baby was hungiy, cited foi food, and did not get it, 
he had lost his hist fight When he ciied to be taken 
up and was not taken up, he had lost his second 
fight, and so he goes on always losing his fight until 
he docs not want to fight any mote This is veiy 
comfoitingfoi the mothei, because the baby is then 
much less trouble, but this mother will not be so 
happy wdien hci son, having learnt his lesson well, 
IS standing at the stieet coniei all day waiting nil 
someone bungs him a )ob 

All this is cxticnicly difficult when you tty to 
apply It to ical babies, and you can only beat in mind 
the general lule- ‘As the twig is bent the tree is 
inclmcd ’ Youi boy wnll not be a leader of men if 
you nevei allow' him to lead as a child It is no use 
saying that ‘before you can learn to command you 
must learn to obey’ It may be true that no one can 
command W'cll who cannot obey w'ell, but if a child 
has not had some experience of leadership before he 
IS five It IS usually too late to begin to learn 

Have you noticed how kindly and friendly certain 
dogs are compaied with otheis^ Some breeds are 
dilhctilt to train, of couisc, but as a rule the friendly 
dogs are those winch have ahvays been treated in a 
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friendly way It is the same with human beings 
The kindly people, who are not always trying to 
snatch mote than then share of the good things of 
life have usually serene natures The fierce angers 
which might have developed were not aroused much 
Ill the early days, and now there is no place for them. 
It IS not these people who make wars or cause un¬ 
happiness m the community They are the meek 
who will inherit the earth. The loaiing bullies do 
not matter much in the scheme of things. They are 
just little eruptions on the body of humanity. The 
great work of human progress is done by quret 
people. It IS because there are so many norsy, 
greedy, and selfish people rn the world that progress 
IS so slow 

When you have the cate of young chrldien see 
to It that you give them a quiet, happy, and inter¬ 
esting upbringing, and when they grow up they will 
become citizens of whom you can be proud, 

THINGS TO DO 

1 Wiite youi views about this chaptei 

2 Dtsciibc fiom youi own expcuence incidents in which 
a mother oi fathei handled a child (a) cleverly stupidly 

3 Subjects foi debates 

(..) ‘Spaie the rod and spoil the child ’ 

(/;) ‘ Punish in angci oi not at all ’ 

(i) If a young child is excited and quai telling wuh his 
mother, who should give in ^ 

4 Add to youi class encyclopaedia as new subjects occur 
to you Wiite‘leviscd editions’ of all aiticles which arc not 
now good enough 
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Conclusion 

In this bdok ton have been introduced to mmy 
pjoblcms, and sometimes left without an answer to 
them hhm ha\c been given much advice, often 
contiadictoiy advice theie should be freedom, 
there should he discipline, young childien should 
be allowed to do as they like, young children should 
be tiained to take their place in the community; you 
should be geneious with money, you should be 
careful with money, and so on. 

Life is made up of these contradictions If you 
think of all the ptovcibs you have heard or read 
you will find that many of them can be at ranged 
in two columns, one saying do this, and another 
saying don’t do this ‘Take care of the pence, and 
the pounds will take cate of themselves ’ ‘Don’t 
spoil the ship for a ha’peniiyworth oftai ’ ‘Never 
put off till tomorrow what you can do today ’ 
‘Nevci do today what can wait till tomoiiow ’ And 
so on 

Yet all this apparently contradictoiy advice is 
quite sound advice on ceitain occasions It is true, 
and irapoitant to know, that if we take care of the 
pence tire pounds will take caie of themselves; but 
in taking cai e of the pence we muse not be so econo¬ 
mical that more important things aie foigotten or 
neglected \X' e must not put off till tomorrow things 
v hich can be done today equally well, and possibly 
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Many good citizens woik in a humble way 


With advantage, yet a wise man, who has clearly in 
his mind the dangeis of delay, often postpones 
taking action until tomorrow in the hope that by 
then circumstances will be mote favourable for 
action 

Jesus was always prcachmg toleiance. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy But I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you 
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It was vci y seldom that Jesus depaitcd in piactice 
from these guiding principles but heic was one 
exceptional case: 

And Jesus went into the temple of God, and cast out all 
them that sold and bought in the temple, and overthtew 
the tables of the moneychangers, and the seats of them that 
sold doves,and said untothem,It is written. My house shall 
be called the house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thieves 

No good citizen can adopt the ‘peace at any price’ 
policy. There comes a time when a man of principle 
should be prepared to make a stand, and, if neces¬ 
sary, fight. The pioblem is to know when to make 
a stand Often when we think we are fighting for a 
principle we are only fighting for the same selfish 
reasons as the animals fight We should always be 
suspicious, for example, of our own ‘righteous 
indignation’ It is usually very similar to the brist¬ 
ling ban of the angry wolf. It has its roots in the 
animal in us 

Try to develop a sense of proportion. When you 
see someone who has done wrong, or who is stupid, 
or selfish, or bad-mannered, say to yourself: ‘There 
but for the grace of God go I.’ That is literally the 
truth When you feel you have won your way to 
success, and eveiything is going well with you, dig 
m quietly, like the soldiets, and wait for the countei- 
attack. You will get it all right before very long 

He hath put down the mighty from their seats. 

And hath exalted them of low degree 
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Don't worry if you are not in the limelight. In 
the limelight there are more bad citizens than good 
ones There is no better citizen than the woman 
who brings up a family of happy, healthy children, 
and most of the women who do this are never 
known beyond their own friends. ‘The happiest 
women are those who have no history,’ and many 
of the men who have made the best contributions 
to civilization have never been heard of. 

Fret not thyself because of evil-doers 
Neither be thou envious at the wicked' 

For there will be no reward to the evil man 
The lamp of the wicked shall be put out. 
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